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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY BEFORE THE REVOLU- 
TION. 

Extracts prom Letters op Alexander Mackraby to Sir Philip 

Francis. 

Philadelphia 8th Oct [1767] 

Thank God, I am safely arrived here, and in good health, 
tho' not so soon as we expected. "We landed forty miles 
below this city, at a town called Newcastle, where we swal- 
lowed cream and bread-and-butter and new-laid eggs like 
so many devils. 

Governor Hamilton is not yet arrived, but expected every 
hour. A ship arrived here yesterday which sailed from 
the Downs at the same time with him. The people here 
have got it in their heads that he brings a woman with 
him — not a wife — and that she is to preside at his table, 
and a deal of nonsense ; they are dragons for politicks and 
scandal. 

"We hear Sir Harry Moore is superseded in his govern- 
ment of New York, and is going home; that a colonial 
clerk is appointed in his room ; that Lord Holland is now 
the leading man in the ministry, and granting lands in 
America like dirt. I wish he would give you a grant when 
he hand is in. 'Tis the only country in the world to wish 
for possessions in, to my mind. 

Mr. Neave has taken a house here — a very pleasant one, 
with a great many pine trees hanging over-it, a little garden, 
and good stabling. "We breakfast comfortably, and always 
dine with somebody or other. They drink too much, but 
everything is extremely good. 

"We have races here next week, and a review, and plays. 
This is the busiest season in Philadelphia — the election, 
and annual meeting of the Quakers ; a very full town. 
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Bristol : 20th January 1768. 

My dear Philip, — I am at an inn, where I put up on my 
return from a visit to Mr Franklyn, governor of the province 
of Jersey, to whom I was introduced yesterday. He is a 
son of Dr Franklin's of Philadelphia, whom all the world 
knows. He is a very sensible, agreeable man, and behaved 
with the utmost politeness to us ; entertained at his house 
till this day. I could hardly find myself out this morning 
in a most elegant crimson silk damask bed. 

I am informed there are three new governments form- 
ing upon the frontiers. "When they take place I wish they 
may not meet with interruption from the Indians, who begin 
to be very unquiet. I think I mentioned in my last some 
encroachments made upon their hunting grounds by white 
people, which they complain highly of. We have fresh 
accounts every day of murders among them. The assem- 
bled governors and commander-in-chief are all anxious to 
put a stop to these irregularities, which if not soon done 
great confusion is apprehended. 

If any one would tempt me with a very advantageous 
proposal, I should made little objection to settling upon the 
Ohio. You would really be amazed at the rapturous terms 
in which those who have been some hundred miles to the 
westward of this, speak of the country. As they advance 
inland the climate becomes more temperate and settled, the 
soil rich and fertile, producing spontaneously many useful 
herbs, plants and fruits, in many spots fine extensive tracts 
of open champain country, not loaded with useless woods 
as every part near the coast is — extremely troublesome and 
expensive to clear. 

It is almost a proverb in this neighborhood that " Every 
great fortune made here within these 50 years has been by 
land." I walked over the Delaware this morning, where it 
is more than a mile broad, upon the ice; carriages loaded 
at the same time passing to and fro. The amusement among 
the ladies of all ranks and ages is riding upon the snow in 
sleighs, a kind of open coach upon a sledge drawn by a pair 
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of horses. They make parties out of town in them, and 
drive at a prodigious rate. 'Tis pleasant enough. 

You must have read of the vast variety of religions and 
different persuasions in practice in this country. I heard the 
other day of a new sect, who call themselves Rogerines, from 
their principal, whose name is Roger. They run about stark 
naked, men and women, and profess to live in the state of 
primitive innocence. In this country they go into churches 
and other religious meetings, where they dance about in an 
extraordinary manner, Billy to Betty, and cry out con- 
stantly, " "Who can do as we do, and yet be pure and unde- 
fined?" This is a fact; but pray do not read it to any 
women. 

Philadelphia 18th February 1768. 

Dear Brother — You say " You long prodigiously to 
hear how I play the devil in Philadelphia." I wish Mr. 
Neave, when he returns from New York, may not think I 
have been playing the devil, for in the three months he has 
been absent I have made about three times as many ac- 
quaintance as he has done in so many years. I dine with 
governors, colonels, and the Lord knows who. I have seen 
Governor Hamilton three or four times, and have dined with 
him twice. He does not live in town, but at a noble seat 
about a mile and a half from the city. I find very agreeable 
society in an acquaintance with some nephews of his. I have, 
I think, mentioned more than once the pleasure I received 
thro' your connection, and the civilities shewn me. A 
cousin of yours, who is to be married here next week to one 
of the sons of the Chief Justice of the Province, is a charm- 
ing woman, tho' not in my opinion so amiable as another 
pretty cousin of yours whom I hope to dance with at the 
Assembly to-morrow. 

I am very much obliged by that letter Mr. Doyly had 
the goodness to procure from Sir J. Amherst to Genl. Gage. 
I shall most certainly deliver it when I go to New York. 
You know his rank is very high in America, and all strangers 
wait on him. 

Here is arrived a young Scotch gentleman, Lord Rose- 
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hill, son of Lord Northesk ; he is under age, and married 
without his father's consent, who sends him hither on a very 
small allowance to repent at his leisure. He was an ensign 
in the 25th Regiment; most people wait on him. 

Philadelphia : 5th March 1768. 

Dear Brother, — I received with great pleasure your 
paquet of 5th and 12th December, forwarded from New 
York by Capt. Maturin, thro' the channel of Col. Wil- 
kins of the Royal Irish, now here. It is possible Capt. 
Maturin may have mentioned me in his letter to Col. 
Wilkins, who is always very civil to me. I knew him a 
little before. There never were such a set of topers as the 
officers of his regiment. The mess-rooms at the barracks 
are something like Circe's cave, out of which no man ever 
returned upon two pegs. 

I have mentioned before how very agreeable the recep- 
tion I have met with from your cousins here, more particu- 
larly so, as it has introduced me to that kind of acquaint- 
ance which is the most difficult for a stranger to obtain ; 
but which is at the same time absolutely necessary to his 
comfort, where there are no public places of diversions ; I 
mean that of a few agreeable families for a dish of tea, and 
a dish of chat, without ceremony. I have also young men 
enough of my acquaintance. Taverns and coffee-houses are 
not so much frequented here as they are at London. I have 
one weekly club at a tavern, almost the only occasion on 
which I enter one. My expences are by these means mod- 
erate enough. I keep a good horse at a small charge, and 
have some very agreeable riding companions. With all 
these advantages you will pronounce me a happy fellow. 

I observe from your letters and others the Boston com- 
binations, and the reception with which their resolutions 
met with in London. I very sincerely believe that the prov- 
ince which I have hitherto been in, is the most moderate of 
any in its conduct with regard to the mother country ; but 
they have all too violent principles of independence. When 
I except the conduct of this province, I mean only in what 
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relates to England ; for in its intestine divisions it is as emi- 
nent as any of them. I will look out for a conveyance, and 
send you an address or two of the House of Assembly, to the 
Governor, with the answers. The people, growing rich and 
powerful, feel themselves uneasy under the weak reins of a 
proprietary government, as they express it, and want to be 
under the more immediate protection of the Crown. Is not 
this a second part to the frogs in the fable ? 

You must have heard of the application made at home 
by General Gage and Sir Henry Moore, about precedence 
at New York. I don't mean upon their own accounts, as 
that, I believe, is a determined point; but with respect to 
their ladies, who cannot agree which shall stand first couple 
in a country dance. To such lengths have their disputes 
been carried, that this winter there has not been any assem- 
blies at all in New York. But unluckily two private balls 
have been given, at the first of which there were high words, 
and Lady Moore retired in a rage. At the other, which 
happened very lately, that lady, calling for Sir Henry's sup- 
port, involved him in a quarrel with an officer who presided, 
which has at last produced a formal challenge from the Gen- 
eral to the Governor, who they say has prudently made the 
reply gracious, instead of the retort valiant. 

I am very sorry to hear of the attack your father has 
had of the palsey. You tell me he is pretty well recovered. 
I hope he may not have another stroke. 'Tis a shocking 
disorder. I think from its tedious and melancholy effects 
more terrible even than apoplexy. Your friends here say 
his brother had an attack of the same nature, when about 
his age. Your cousins mentioned to me that Col. Francis 
(Tench's brother) has been much obliged to you for some 
assistance in the disposal of exchange in his commission. I 
am very ready to give credit to them, for I know you love 
to do acts of kindness. 

Your political postscripts will always afford me enter- 
tainment, nor need you either fear my quoting your author- 
ity or being infected with the rage of party. I am amused 
by such subjects, but no more seriously affected than your 
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wife would be, who, farther than your interests are con- 
cerned, cares nearly as much for a prime minister as she 
does for one of Harriet's old stockings. I would not as a 
friend advise Mr. GL Grenville to come and pass a summer 
in North America. It might be unsafe. 

Philadelphia : 9th March 1768. 
Dear Sister, — . . . Pray (as old Polonius says) when 
you " was young and in love," did you approve of seren- 
ading ? It is extremely in vogue here now. The manner 
is as follows : "We, with four or five young officers of the 
regiment in barracks, drink as hard as we can, to keep out 
the cold, and about midnight sally forth, attended by the 
band, which consists often musicians, horns, clarinets, haut- 
boys, and bassoons, march thro' the streets, and play under 
the window of any lady you choose to distinguish ; which 
they esteem a high compliment. In about an hour all the 
blackguards who sleep upon bulks, with gentlemen of a 
certain profession who sweeten the streets at night, are col- 
lected round, drawn by that charm which soothes a savage 
breast, and altogether make it extremely agreeable in a fine 
frosty morning. I have been out twice, and only once got 
a violent cold by it. I sometimes get into parties of whist 
at night, and was very successful at first — had got about ten 
guineas of winning ; but I am now pretty near even again. 
We have no plays or public diversions of any kind ; not so 
much as a walk for the ladies, that there is no opportunity 
of seeing them but at church, or their own houses, or once 
a fortnight at the assembly. I have been to some of their 
assemblies, and have danced once with a charming girl, a 
cousin of yours ; but you never saw her, nor in all likeli- 
hood ever will. I shall, therefore, only tell you I was very 
happy, and very much envied. This is not the season to get 
furs from the Indian country, and when they do come I don't 
know if there are any fit for ladies' wear. . . . 

New York : 4th June 1768. 
Dear Brother, — . . . I am but just arrived, and find 
a ship on the point of sailing for London. I have little to 
Vol. xi.— 19 
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say, but that I have been eat up almost by mosquitoes on the 
road. You must have felt the venom of those cursed insects 
in Portugal. I am so mauled that I don't know if my legs 
will be fit to appear in public tomorrow ; if they should, I 
wait upon the General and. Captain Maturin. I shall like- 
wise deliver your letter to Mr. Atche Thompson, who is a 
considerable merchant here. I was very fortunate in my 
company hither. I came with a young gentleman of one 
of the first families in the city, who has lately married a very 
pretty agreeable girl in Philadelphia; so I shall get into 
parties both male and female while I continue among them. 
We met Captain Francis upon the road, but I did not know 
him. I hope to see him in less than a fortnight in Phila- 
delphia.. His character makes me very desirous of an ac- 
quaintance with him, and I am not upon bad terms with his 
family. This is an advantage I have to thank you for, as 
well as for almost every other which does me credit on this 
side of the water. . . . 

The devil take my bank-note, and the man who picked 
it up ! I wish he was bitten all over with mosquitoes, and 
that I had the scratching of him ! You will certainly be 
right in making a purchase of lands in America, and no 
time so proper as the present. They are to be had at a 
lower rate now than could have been at any period for 
years past, owing to the extreme scarcity of money. Your 
coz., the Captain, I dare say, is a good judge of situa- 
tions. 

This is a better place for company and amusements than 
Philadelphia; more gay and lively. I have already seen 
some pretty women. 

You may tell my sister that I get acquainted with fami- 
lies, and drink tea, and play at cards ; and go about to as- 
semblies dancing minuets. I shall hardly get any dancing 
here. It is growing very hot, and Sir Harry Moore is gone 
back into the country ; they say land jobbing. I am stunned 
with the firing of guns and crackers, on account of the King's 
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birthday; all the town illuminated. The General makes all 
the officers in the town drunk at his house. . . . 

New York : 13th June 1768. 

... I am upon the point of returning to Philadelphia, 
and shall set out tomorrow. The novelty of this place made 
me think it more enchanting at first than I now find it. As 
to its situation, it aftbrds nothing extraordinary but the North 
river, which is navigable for large sloops 170 miles up the 
country, and by its junction with smaller streams, opens a 
vast communication with the interior parts. This, you 
know, is a great advantage, and makes lands above much 
more valuable. Our river at Philadelphia, tho' a mile broad 
at the city is not navigable more than thirty miles above it. 
With regard to the people, manner, living and conversation, 
one day shows you as much as fifty. Here are no diversions 
at all at present. The plays are over, and I told you some 
time since the cause of there being no assemblies. I have 
gone dining about from house to house, but meet with the 
same dull round of topics everywhere — lands, Madeira wine, 
fishing parties, or politics, make up the sum total. They 
have a vile practice here, which is peculiar to the city : I 
mean that of playing at back-gammon (a noise I detest), 
which is going forward in the public coffee-houses from 
morning till night, frequently ten or a dozen tables at a 
time. I think a single man in America is one of the most 
wretched beings I can conceive, yet our friend Atchy Thomp- 
son is still a bachelor; but he talks of going to Europe im- 
mediately upon the return of his partner, I believe to settle 
in Ireland or London. He is a good-natured youth, and I 
believe in a very good w T ay ; at least I can answer for his 
having a good house and good wine. 

I waited on General Gage, and had the honour of some 
conversation with him. It was lucky I went at the time I 
did, as he has been out of town almost ever since. So has 
Captain Maturin ; but he paid me a visit this morning, and 
with the extremest politeness told me how much he was 
concerned at my departure; that he hoped to have had 
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the honour of seeing me at his house ; that he will be always 
proud of an opportunity to show any civilities to Mr. Fran- 
cis's friends, and that I may depend upon his forwarding 
my letters constantly. In fact he is a very agreeable well- 
bred man, and his lady a pretty woman. I wish I could 
have been better acquainted with him, which I certainly 
will whenever I come to New York again. . . . 

I live a tolerably jolly life, but I see no prospect of get- 
ting rich. Plague take this subordination. I want to make 
a ramble about 200 miles up the country. Sir Wm, John- 
son holds a congress of a vast number of Indian tribes. 
Governor is going up thither, and a great many strangers. 
I have a violent curiosity to see something of that nature, 
but have had no opportunity yet. I must and will save a 
little money for amusements by and by. Heavens ! what 
an immense country this is ! If I should meet with two or 
three disappointments, I don't know but I may set down 
upon a tract and plant cabbages. . . . 

15th June [1768.] 

I am here still. There never was such uncomfortable 
weather. It has blown a hurricane these two days, and 
rained constantly. I am prevented crossing the ferry to set 
out for Philadelphia. So uncertain is this climate, that in 
the morning you may wear a suit of cloth cloathes, at noon 
sit in your shirt with windows and doors open, and in the 
evening of the same day wrap yourself up in a fur cloak. . . . 

Among the many disputes in this and the more north- 
ern parts of America, the religions are not the least. The 
zealous members of the Church of England are full of ap- 
prehensions at the great and growing power of the Presby- 
terians. Don't imagine that I mean in any matters that 
regard salvation ; that afi'air might have been left to shift 
for itself at doomsday. The alarm was taken at an election 
lately; since which the parties have raged with tolerable 
violence. The Church people, conscious that the Presbyte- 
rians, who have the appointment of their own ministers, 
must always outnumber them, are desirous of having some 
person here vested with the power of ordination — but they 
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don't like a bishop, nor ecclesiastical courts, in short, they 
don't know what they want. You remember Dean Swift 
was to have been made Bishop of Virginia. The Pres- 
byterians should not be allowed to grow too great. They 
are all of republican principles. The Bostonians are Pres- 
byterians. Now I talk of Church matters, pray where is 
Rosenhagen ? I am fearful he is very inattentive to his 
flock in Florida. We just now hear that Major Rogers has 
been playing the devil at his fort, and that he had a scheme 
of seizing another, and giving up both to the Indians to 
plunder. It is said he is coming down here in irons. 1 . . . 

Philadelphia : 17th August 1768. 

My dear Brother, — ... I am very fond of your 
cousin the Colonel. "We have been taking a ramble to- 
gether sixty miles up the country — the first inland view I 
have had of it. Our chief object was Bethlehem (not of 
Judea, but), a settlement of Moravians, about a thousand in 
number. This little society live together upon a plan very 
like that of the Jesuits in Paraguay : a religious government. 
They have among them mechanics and manufacturers of 
every kind necessary for their own accommodation, and, I 
believe, the most complete farm in America. They have 
their own schools, which are not contemptible, their own 
language, own customs and religion. Music, in which they 
are almost all proficients, is an article of their religion. So 
far, state is a natural one ; but the poor devils have no prop- 
erty; the labours of each individual being dedicated to the 
general advantage of the community, from whose stock each 
has his portion of necessary comforts (not even excepting 
their wives) allotted according to the pleasure of the di- 
recting fathers. The children are the children of the State. 
I need not tell you they are not free agents, as you know 
well enough it is nothing but property can make us so. . . . 

You are a sort of physician to the State, and are more 
engaged in proportion as its disorders increase. I suppose 
you will be putting us Americans to our purgations shortly. 

1 Rosenhagen was at this time a chaplain in the army. 
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This is a very capital billiard match, you write me of. I 
am anxious to know the event, and I'll lay a wager you'll 
have forgotten by the time you write me again. I have just 
subscribed to a billiard table, tho' I never play. I like the 
party so well I don't grudge my 40s. Forty shillings Phila- 
delphia currency is about twenty-four sterling. This cur- 
rency matter is a great convenience, for if I spend nominally 
my whole appointment, I lay by about sixty pounds in every 
hundred. This is a speculation, you'll please to observe ; 
the fact is, I lay by very little. Plague take it, I shall never 
be rich. . . . 

Philadelphia : 2nd January 1769. 

My dear Brother, — . . . pray, Mr. Francis, why an't 
I to have a letter by this pacquet as well as the Colonel ? 
Why, sir, I have been in the company of the Duchess of 
Gordon as well as he, — and I supped t'other night with Col- 
onel Scott, who is worth three hundred thousand pounds ; 
and more, sir, if he loves you half so well as I do — why 
then — the devil fetch me. . . . 

I am quite tired of plodding for ever in this confounded 
Quaker town. Plague take it! I work without getting 
ricb. You can never have had a party in a sleigh or sledge, 
for I recollect it was summer when you were in Holland. 
I had a very clever one a few days ago. Seven sleighs with 
two ladies and two men in each, preceded by fiddlers on 
horseback, set out together upon a snow of about a foot 
deep on the roads, to a public house a few miles from town, 
where we danced, sung, and romped and eat and drank, 
and kicked away care from morning till night, and finished 
our frolic in two or three side -boxes at the play. 

You can have no idea of the state of the pulse seated 
with pretty women, mid deep in straw, your body armed 
with furs and flannell, clear air, bright sunshine, and spot- 
less sky, horses galloping, every feeling turned to joy and 
jollity ! I wished heartily to have had you amongst us, and 
so did cousin Patty. 

The family here are in daily expectation of Mr. Tench 
Francis's arrival. I fancy he will come in good spirits, for 
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from what I hear his affairs have turned out more fortu- 
nately than was expected. . . . 

Our friends at Boston have been kicking against the 
pricks, but seem pretty quiet now. If you send any troops 
here, do set them about making new roads, for I can't get a 
ride since the snow left us, if it were for my life ; and I am 
all headaches, and rheumatisms, and cold. . . . 

(To be continued.) 



